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ferent museums that the Japanese have adopted this 
mode of education along with their other advances in 
civilisation. One of the most interesting features of the 
present list is the additional knowledge acquired by Mr. 
Snow’s visit to the Kuril Islands, which locality, however, 
does not seem to be very rich in land-birds, though many 
wading-birds—gulls and petrels—appear to have been 
noticed. The authors have carefully identified all the 
species which have come under their notice, and in 
doubtful cases have forwarded specimens to England for 
comparison, so that little fault can be found with the 
present list, which seems to be the result of much good 
sound work, and we congratulate the authors on having 
placed the ornithology of Japan on such a satisfactory 
footing. A comparison of some of the smaller owls with 
the type specimens in the British Museum would appear 
desirable, and we have no doubt that Mr. Bowdler Sharpe 
■would assist the authors, if specimens were forwarded to 
him for identification. 


ICELAND 

Slimmer Travelling in Iceland. By John Coles, F.R.A.S. 

(London: Murray, 1882.) 

By Fell and Fjord. By E. G. Oswald. (London: Black¬ 
wood, 1882.) 

HE most prominent—we ought perhaps to say, the one 
redeeming—feature of Mr. Coles’s work is the fact 
that he occupied himself by taking observations of heights, 
temperatures, distances, and magnetic variations while 
travelling in Iceland, This is rarely done because of the 
difficulty of carrying instruments over a very rough, and 
in some places pathless, country. The result has been 
that the map appended to “ Summer Travelling ” is per¬ 
haps the most accurate which has yet appeared. Mount 
Paul, and a few more-familiar names, are strangely 
enough not inserted, but, on the other hand, the heights 
of the principal mountains and highlands are given in 
English feet; the crater of Askja is shown of its proper 
form; and the details of the Sprengisandr route are 
mapped. At the same time, the map is not so clear as 
that of Gunnlaugsson, who was careful to indicate the 
different surface soils—lava, sand, heath, &c.—by differ¬ 
ences both of shading and of colour. If those who travel 
in a little-known country would provide themselves with 
a good aneroid, compass, and thermometer, and would 
learn before starting how to use them, and maintain a 
habit of using them constantly while on their travels, like 
Mr. Coles, it would be to the great advantage of science. 

According to Mr. Coles, the magnetic variation in the 
extreme west of Iceland is 43 0 W., while on the east 
coast it is 34 0 W., and the compass error in different parts 
of the islands will thus vary by three-quarters of a point. 
Thus in the W. of the island the compass box must 
be turned until the N. end of the magnetic needle is over 
N.W., while in the E. of the island the N. end would re¬ 
quire to be placed over N.W. by N., and then all the 
points marked on the card would indicate true bearings. 

We may mention also a capital plan of the Haukadalr 
Geysirs, better, we believe, than any one which has 
appeared since that of Baring Gould. 

Apart from the observations, the book contains nothing 
which is new to Icelandic travellers, or to those acquainted 


with the literature relating to travel in that country. The 
description of the Thingvellir-Geysir-Hekla-Krisuvik route* 
is as old as the hills, and becomes infinitely wearisome 
from much repetition. Four chapters out of eleven take 
us only as far as Hekla, and then the author did not ascend 
it. The journey across the Sprengisandr was quite un¬ 
eventful, and the detour to Askja was without interest—- 
that is, it did not bring to light any facts not previously 
observed by Prof. Johnstrup, Lieut. Maroc, or Mr. W. G. 
Lock. Also when we read that “ Summer Travelling in 
Iceland” is a “narrative of two journeys across the island 
by unfrequented routes,” we are disappointed to find the 
less frequented route without any interest, and the other 
by no means “unfrequented,” but in fact the ordinary 
mail route between Akureyri and Reykjavik. 

During the last twenty years books on Iceland have 
multiplied too rapidly, and there is no need for another 
work on the subject, unless it deals with some special fea¬ 
tures of the country scientifically, or unless it is a record 
of exploration, like plucky Mr. Watts’s record of a journey 
“Across the Vatna Jokull,” If somebody will further 
explore this tract of unknown country larger than Lin¬ 
colnshire, or ascend and measure virgin peaks, or trace 
the lava streams of Koetla to their source, or minutely 
survey the Krafla district, we shall welcome their records 
with open arms. 

“By Fell and Fjord” is a bright, pleasantly written 
book, by a lady who has visited Iceland three times, 
has travelled over some of the less frequented paths, and 
has entered with wonderful spirit into the nature of the 
weird volcanic surroundings, and the tone and temper of 
the people, the language, and the literature. Miss C s- 
wald is so fond of everything connected with the island, 
that she has braved discomforts which few ladies would 
willingly face. Her bravery impresses us immensely : 
she never feared to ford the most dangerous glacier river, 
never quaked while crossing the most treacherous bog, 
and was never discouraged by misfortunes caused by bad 
weather or a mistaken route. And then she is genuinely 
enthusiastic about the scenery, the wild gipsy life, and 
the cordial kindly people. G. F. Rodwf.i.l 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Madeira: its Scenery, and How to see it. (London: 

Stanford, 1882). 

A USEFUL handbook to Madeira has just been published 
by Messrs. Stanford. It can hardly lay claim to be a 
scientific work, yet a fair knowledge of botany and 
kindred subjects is pre-supposed to exist by its author, 
Miss Ellen Taylor, and much of the interest in the 
excursions detailed is due to the introduction of this 
element. It presents, in fact, a very marked improve¬ 
ment over ordinary handbooks, and the treatment of the 
natural history section is excellent. 

There is little of history to relate, and even the dis¬ 
covery of the island, which took place as recently as the 
early part of the fifteenth century, is involved in some 
obscurity. The race is mixed, and the aristocracy at 
least fseems to have been recruited from Italy, France, 
and Flanders. The island is entirely volcanic, and no 
ro.ks earlier than Miocene exist in it. When volcanic 
action ceased is unknown, but even the most recent lavas 
seem to have suffered great denudation—no vapours are 
now exhaled—and the island is profoundly quiescent 
save from occasional earthquakes, as in 1748. The vast 
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majority of visitors gather their impressions of Madeira 
from a limited halt in the Bay of Funchal, or from a 
winter sojourn on its south side, yet fine as its coast line 
and peaks are seen to be, they are no more comparable 
to the grandeur of the northern side than the cultivated 
banks of the Rhine are to the gorges of the Yosemite. 
The south side is almost destitute of forest growth, except 
the introduced sweet chestnut, oak, and maritime pine, 
for the native juniper and dragon trees are almost extinct, 
but in crossing the dividing ridge another world is 
entered. Here all but the highest peaks are clothed with 
densest virgin forest. The naturalist may penetrate at 
will the wildest gorges, for the only paths into their re¬ 
cesses are the beds of half dried torrents. 

The common distinctive feature of all these gorges is 
the precipitous nature of their sides, which time seems not 
yet to have weathered into angles of repose. The verticality 
is everywhere appalling, yet giant evergreens cling to every 
nook and crowd on every terrace. Some of the laurel 
tribe reach immense girth, and are quite inaccessible to 
the woodman’s axe, rotting as they stand, and forming 
soil for carpets of Killarney, filmy, and hares-foot ferns. 
The warm, moist, and shady valleys form a paradise for 
ferns, the Dicksonia, Woodwardia, and Asplenium rival¬ 
ling each other in size The botany of the island is of 
great interest, especially in its relations to that of Europe 
and Africa ; but the visible fauna, except Mollusca, is 
meagre, and the comparative absence of birds and butter¬ 
flies is felt. Beyond the foreground of vast walls of red 
and brown rock, often 3000 to 4000 feet high, clothed 
and softened by dark green foliage, are peaks weathered 
into most fantastic forms, and rising to 6000 feet. But if 
this grand scenery could become monotonous, there are 
English moorlands on the Paul da Serra, barren tracts of 
rock at the extremities of the island, cultivated country 
with lanes hedged by fuchsias and hydrangeas at Ca- 
macha. The coast-line is magnificent in the extreme, one 
headland on the south presenting a vertical cliff to the sea 
of 2000 feet, and another, a mountain clothed with myrtle 
on the north, being scarcely inferior to it. The ascent of 
some of the peaks might tax even an experienced Alpine 
climber’s nerves; but the effect of ocean rising to the 
skies like a blue wall all round is very striking when seen 
for the first time from a lofty island peak. In summer the 
heat is not oppressive among the mountains, and now that 
the fares are no longer unreasonable, one with an overtaxed 
brain seeking rest might make a worse choice than Madeira 
for a ramble. To him Miss Taylor’s exhaustive book is 
inexhaustible, and the itineraries in it, sketched by Mr. 
Charles Cossart, invaluable. 

No mention of Madeira is complete without allusion to 
its staple produce—wine. The export seems never to 
have exceeded 20,000 pipes annually, and though this was 
reached as early as 1750, yet this is far below the pro¬ 
ducing power of the island. The vines, destroyed by 
Oideum, have again severely suffered from Phylloxera, but 
the shipments, owing chiefly to the persistent efforts of 
Messrs. Cossart Gordon, are steadily recovering. It can¬ 
not be too widely known that Madeira is a pure wine, for 
at the price of grapes there, there is no incentive to use 
anything but grape juice in its production, though Madeira 
is exported to other wine countries, presumably for manu¬ 
facture into sherry. The retail price is only artificially 
maintained by a pretended scarcity. 

J. Starkie Gardner 

Tschermak's Lehrbuch der Mineralogie. Part II. 

(Vienna : Alfred Holder.) 

In this part of Prof. Tschermak’s text-book the discus¬ 
sion of the optical and physical characters of minerals is 
continued and concluded in a manner more scanty than 
was perhaps to be anticipated from the first part. The 
results of many of the most recent additions to our know¬ 
ledge of the structure of mimetic and twin-crystals, such 


as milarite, microcline, &c., as shown by their optical 
properties, are, however, included. In the chemical 
introdu:tion which follows, too much space is devoted to 
the exposition of the fundamental principles of chemistry, 
such as those of equivalents, atoms, and the theory of 
types ; as also to the principal simple tests for the various 
elements. A fair knowledge of chemistry is absolutely 
necessary to the mineralogist, and Prof. Tschermak 
might well have expected his students to bring such a 
knowledge with them. In this case his exposition is un¬ 
necessary, while if the student is ignorant of chemistry, 
it is hardly likely to be adequate, and it undoubtedly 
diminishes the space available for the principles of 
isomorphism and polymorphism. 

Considerable space is given to the description of the 
situations in -which minerals are found, and of their 
associations in beds and veins. Another chapter is de¬ 
voted to mineral genesis and to the decompositions and 
transformations which minerals are liable to under the 
action of natural agencies. These subjects, common to 
the mineralogist and geologist, are apt to suffer through 
being relegated by each to the other, and we are glad to 
see the importance attached to them by Prof. Tschermak. 

The systematic description of the principal minerals is 
to occupy the whole of the third part. This volume ex¬ 
tends as far as the elements and sulphides, and gives 
us a foretaste of what is to come. The descriptions 
are well done, and give much more information than 
the ordinary text-books do. This information is, more¬ 
over, given in general language, and the different forms 
are better and more fully illustrated than is usually the 
case. The minerals discussed are those of importance 
either from their utility, the frequency of their occurrence, 
or their scientific value ; and the selection, from this 
point of view, is well made. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor dots not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taketi of anonymous communications. 

[The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and. novel facts, j 

Scientific Exploration in Egypt 
Now that we have embarked in a war in Egypt, it is to be 
hoped that steps will be taken to have a proper staff of scientific 
explorers attached to the army with facilities for conducting their 
investigations. There are periods of rest in a campaign during 
which soldiers and others may be usefully employed in conduct¬ 
ing excavations at comparatively slight cost; and difficulties in the 
way of investigation, arising from the requirements of trade and 
industry, disappear in time of war. The deposits of the Delta 
require to be examined. The gravels of the Nile Valley have to 
be connected with their animal remains. Much has to be done 
for the earliest and best period of Egyptian art, and the Stone 
Age of Egypt has to be fixed with certainty, the importance of 
which cannot be over estimated in connection with the earliest 
civilisation of the world. 

I trust also that we shall not rob Egypt of her antiquities to 
any great extent. It may be useful to complete our typical 
series to a limited extent, but if Boulak should be happily pre¬ 
served, I hope it will be preserved for Egypt, and not brought 
home. Nothing would serve more to prove that we go there to 
civilise and not to rob. The means of communication are now 
so easy that all who are intere ted in Egyptology can see it there. 
Steam and railways have materially altered the requirements of 
education in this respect. Humanity, and British humanity in 
particular, now pours through all the great arteries of the world. 
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